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The Outspread of Influence. 


What we do,—what we have been doing, — 
we know not now; it may be that we shall 
know hereafter. What Westtown does, what 
THE FRIEND does, comes up into view later on 
by piecemeal—here a little, there a little. 
Here now comes from Arizona to our table a 
copy of the Los Angeles Daily Times, a ‘‘min- 
ing number,’’—full, pressed down, and well- 
nigh running over with information of won- 
derful resources of that candidate for state- 
hood. On a sheet portraying ‘‘leading spirits 
of Arizona’s great progress,” appears a por- 
trait, above which is pencilled the words, 
“Westtown Old Scholar.’’ and at its side the 
words, ‘‘Now getting THE FRIEND.” Looking 
beneath the picture we find printed the name 
of the character for whom both institutions 
have somewhat to answer, according to their 
faithfulness in the Truth, namely, ‘‘Judge 
Webster Street, Chief Justice of Arizona.” 

What part Westtown has had in the making 
of the character, or the FRIEND in the imbu- 
ing of the spirit of a chief justice, remains 
yet unrevealed. All we know about it is, 
that our sense of responsibility has sprung 
more into life through the message of that 
picture. We can only hope that both these 
custodians of our Quakerism, the school and 
the paper, by reflecting principles of the Law 
of the spirit of the life in Christ Jesus, ‘‘by 
whom princes decree justice,’’ have helped to 
make the administration of Law better than 
if they had not existed. We hope that they 
have referred more than one lawyer to the 
Fountain of right law and authority, whereof 
Richard Hooker, in his grave and noble dic- 
tion, declared: ‘‘Of Law, no less can be said, 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 
Voice the harmony of the world; all things in 


heaven and earth do her homage, the very 
least as feeling her care, the greatest as not 
to be exempted from her power. 
and men, and creatures of what condition so- 
ever, though each in different sort and man- 
ner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring 
her as the mother of their peace and joy.”’ 


ers on the Pacific slope, come occasional re- 
minders to us of a far-reaching responsibility. 
The sight and sense of this draws forth the 
acknowledgment, that, welcome as our sub- 
scribers’ contributions of patronage are, THE 
FRIEND more highly needs their right contri- 
butions of prayer. 


outcomes of the Old Scholars’ Association of 
Westtown, such revivals of tender respect for 
the underlying principles of that Institution, 
as to make some Old Scholars, though no 


resentative of those principles to talk with 
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Both angels 


Still farther also, even from extreme bord- 


It has been cheering to see, as one of the 


longer members of our religious Society, 
welcome the coming of some continued rep- 


them from week to week. Thus the Old Schol- 
ars’ movement has added to the subscription 
list of THe Frienp. Perhaps more such will 
be thankful to be thus reminded of what they 
want. 

And as Westtown contemplates her benign 
motherhood, not only of chief justices, but of 
incumbents of many a high station and many 
a vocation over the earth, she is doubtless 
braced up in a quickened zeal to walk worthy 
of the vocation unto which she is called. 

Of these Old Scholars, what judicial decis- 
ion has not been tempered more with Christ, 
what surgical operation has not been guided 
more with holy help, what essayist has not re- 
ferred his brilliant thought more closely to 
the Witness for Truth, what housekeeper not 
been more turned to be a home-maker, what 
salesman not more concerned to give ‘‘quaker 
measure,’’ what talker not more scrupulous of 
the checks and openings of truth and good, 
than if Westtown had not worked, and the 
FRIEND for these seventy-five years not fol- 
lowed, in the upbuilding of our youth and 
manhood as subjects of the inspeaking Word? 
Not much are we disposed to claim for the 
united service, but surely a difference has 
been made. 

There is but one right disposition for every 
centre of influence whether editorial, judicial, 


or executive, — whether parent, 
fellow-pupil, doctor, elder or overseer—and 


that disposition is the concern of heart which 
is ever saying: 
myself.” 





teacher, 


“For their sakes I sanctify 





KNOWING THE SCRIPTURES AND THE POWER. 


—In view of the awakening interest in Bible 
study manifest throughout the country, the 
(Baptist) Watchman, while in sympathy with 
much of what is urged about the necessity of 
inculcating a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, commends a spiritual, rather than a 
scholarly knowledge as desirable. 


It says: 
And this kind of knowledge of the Scrip- 


ture, the most fruitful and rewarding of any, 
does not come by any mere thumbing of gram- 
mars, dictionaries, or commentaries; it comes 


by meditation upon the words and that spirit- 


ual communion with God which anoints the 


eyes. It sometimes seems as if a season of 
meditation and prayer gave one a knowledge 
of the Scriptures, akin to that which one gets 
of a book when he has the privilege of an un- 
restrained and familiar conversation with its 
auther. 

The best knowledge of the Scriptures is not 
to be gained by a so-called ‘‘scientific study” 
of them, and least of all by the curious inves- 
tigations of dates and origins. Something of 
this is needful, but after it has been done, only 
the foundation has been laid. 





A CORRESPONDENT has pointed out, in the 
article entitled ‘‘In a Petrified Forest” in our 
last number, an assumption concerning the 
trees described, that they grew “‘millions of 
years ago.” He makes known his distress at 
seeing it, ‘‘fearing it might prove a seed of 
infidelity to many young minds... I know,” 
he says, ‘‘by sad past experience when about 
nineteen years old, the effects of such a seed 
on my own mind, which I was mercifully de- 
livered from.” 

The editor certainly intended to erase those 
obnoxious words from the article before it 
was printed, and is surprised to see that they 
were overlooked. Aware of the effect of 
such reckless guesses at time on those who 
devoutly believe they are taught otherwise 
in the Holy Scriptures, we are reminded of 
the solemn responsibility of ‘‘causing one of 
these little ones to stumble.’’ 


Can a Woman Speak in Meeting? 
The editor of the Sunday School Times gives 
the following answer tv a puzzled woman who 
asks the above question: 














‘“‘What Paul stated to the Corinthians, as 
his practice among them, or as his views for 
them, is one thing. They are to be acepted 
and approved accordingly. But, of course, 
they are not to be recognized as binding on all 
and for always, where they are at variance 
with God’s approved course with his children 
in other times and places. We know that in 
the very beginning of the life of the Israelites 
as a people Miriam was a woman who led and 
taught the people in worship. Does that wo- 
man critic of women teachers think that God 
made a mistake in inspiring a woman to teach? 
Deborah was a leader and judge in Israel. 
What has our woman critic to say of sucha 
way of God in this case? But these facts are 
of the old dispensation. How is it under the 
new? Philip, who was inspired, as was Paul, 
and whom Paul prized, had four daughters 
who prophesied (taught) under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit who inspired Paul. Pris- 
cilla was a competent Christian teacher, cap- 
able of instructing the eloquent Apollos. Paul 
approved Priscilla’s not keeping silence (see 
Acts 18: 18; 18: 26; Rom. 16: 3; 1 Cor. 16: 
19; 2 Tim. 4:19). Of one thing we may be 
sure,—-Paul approved of women whom God 
had inspired doing God’s work in God’s way. 
If any man or woman doubts this, it is well 
for that poor, ignorant man or woman to 
learn the truth. It is possible that such a 
misguided person may yet be saved. Why do 
not such persons study the Bible?’’ 
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The Doukhobors. 


The Montreal Witness says:— 

‘‘Our correspondent, Mr. Booth, says it is 
generally believed in his vicinity ‘that the 
immigration department has discriminated in 
favor of the Doukhobors and that if the op- 
portunities given them had been offered to in- 
tending emigrants in the Old Country the 
places of these foreigners would have been 
filled by Britishers, who, it will not be dis- 
puted, are a more desirable class of settlers.’ 
We have reason to believe that this is a com- 
mon view in Manitoba as we have heard the 
same remark made by very intelligent people 
from there. Yet it seems on the very face of 
it to imply too much. Can anyone conceive 
of any reason why our immigration depart- 
ment should prefer Russians, however excel- 
lent, to Britishers? There could be no race 
or religious reason for it and certainly there 
is no political reason. The French, if we may 
judge from their press, do not welcome the 
Russians, so it cannot have been they who 
inspired the alleged policy. It was certain 
that all the other provinces, and particularly 
Manitoba itself, would immensely prefer Brit- 
ish settlers. It might therefore, one would 
think, be assumed that whatever has been done 
for these would have been a thousand-fold more 
gladly done to get English, [rish and Scotch 
settlers. Of course, there is no comparison 
between the Doukhobor migration of a whole 
people and any possible British emigration. 
There has not been, so far as we have heard, 
any general movement away from Britain dur- 
ing the past few years. Mr. Booth has not 
particularized the differences to which he re- 
fers. It is often necessary to deal wholesale 
on different terms from what one deals re- 
tail. But we do not know that any tempta- 
tions have been withheld that could rightly 
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have been offered to tempt British immigrants 
to Canada. The question seems to have been, 
Doukhobors and Galicians or, for the most 
part, nobody. The question, so far as there 
was a question at all for the department, was 
whether the great west should be tilled by 
these brawny peasants or not tilled at all. 
Moreover, the country is equally open to all, 
and especially to those who need it most. 
We can hardly believe that our correspondent 
would really advocate the refusal of a refuge 
to these persecuted people, who had had to 
flee their own country and who were dying 
like sheep in Cyprus. We believe that our 
country is already much the richer for their 
coming. If, like Quakers, they will not fight 
on the other hand they will not get drunk, and 
that is practically a vastly more important item 
the life of a Canadian community. Nor are 
they ever idle, but always making the country 
richer. In this way they inasubstantial man- 
ner atone for their unreadiness to fight. The 
Quakers, if they have fought no other battles, 
have certainly fought out the battle of liberty 
on the non-combatant question long ago. Mr. 
Ford’s proposal to force them into the army 
would be the substitution of Russian servitude 
for British liberty. May the time never come 
when we shall have to require military service 
at the hands of those who hold it sinful.”’ 


TRIFLES. 
BY GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 























lands. It is not, therefore, as a novice that ] 
take up my pen to record why I, whom some 
have called a ‘female Nimrod,’ have come to 
regard with absolute loathing and detestation 
any sort or kind or form of sport, which jp 
any way is produced by the suffering of ani- 
mals. 

*‘Many a keen sportsman searching hig 
heart, will acknowledge that at times a feel. 
ing of self-reproach has shot through him ag 
he has stood by the dying victim of his skill, 
I know that it has confronted me many and 
many a time. I have bent over my fallen 
game, the result of, alas! too good a shot. | 
have seen the beautiful eye of deer, and its 
different kind, glaze and grow dim as the bright 
life my shot had arrested in its happy course 
sped onward into the unknown; I have ended 
with the sharp yet merciful knife the dying 
sufferings of poor beasts who have never 
harmed me, yet whom I laid low under the 
veil of sport. 

‘*T have seen the terror-stricken orb of the 
red deer, dark, full of tears, glaring at me 
with mute reproach, as it sobbed its life away, 
and that same look have I seen in the glorious- 
orbed guanaco of Patagonia, the timid gazelle, 
the graceful and beautiful koodoo, springbok, 
etc., of South Africa, seemingly. as it were, 
reproaching me for thus lightly taking the life 
I could never bring back. So, too, I have 
witnessed the angry, defiant glare of the wild 
beasts’ fading sight, as death, fast coming, 
deprived him of the power to wreak his ven- 
geance on the human aggressor before him. 

“*And I say this: The memory of those scenes 
bring no pleasure to my mind. On the con- 
trary, it haunts me with a huge reproach, and 
I wish I had never done those deeds of skill 
and cruelty.’’—Florence Dixie in Westminster 
Review. 


“To-day,” said pretty Dolly, as 
She opened her bright eyes, 
“T'm going to give my dear mamma 
A beautiful surprise. 
I hardly know yet what ’twill be, 
But I'll soon find a way 
To do some unexpected thing 
To please mamma to-day. 


“Tm tired of doing little things, 

Why, any one can sweep 

And dust, or wipe the dishes, 
Or sing Evelyn to sleep. 

’Tis some big thing I want to do. 
If I could write a book, 

Or save the house from burning, now, 
How pleased mamma would look.” 








THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH—Some think 
the churches are losing their grip on society. 
It may be true, and it is certain that the pres- 
ent is an era of intense secularism. But there 
never has been an era when in some form the 
antagonism of the world to the gospel of 
Christ has not been fully as potent and univer- 
sal as it is to-day. The form is not the same, 
for the environment has changed. - But the 
source, man’s alienation from God, and his 
hostility to Divine grace is unchanged. The 
real question therefore is: Have not the 
churches lost their hold on the gospel? Are 
they not secularized both in spirit and method? 
Would they not in any preceding age have 
been as powerless as they now are, if their 
spirit and methods were the same? The 
Apostolic churches were creations of the Holy 
Spirit; they were exponential of the Church 
invisible. Their constituencies were filled 
with the Spirit; they wrought with joyous 
consecration in the confident of the coming 
of their Lord, and the final consummation of 
his kingdom. This was the hiding of their 
power. 

We put the matter in this way, because the 
New Testament Church is a Divine institution 
and can fulfil its provisional and temporal mis- 
sion as it intensifies this idea. The greatest 
need of the world in the prosecution of the 
cause of Christ, is to magnify the local church. 
First, let it be a creation of the Holy Spirit, 
then his organism. W. H. H. MARSH. 


So after breakfast Dolly went 
And sat beside the fire, 

While mother cleared the table off, 
And mended baby’s tier ; 

She wiped the dishes, made the beds, 
And braided Bessy’s hair, 

While Dolly sat and pondered long 
Within her easy chair. 


And so Miss Dolly dreamed and planned 
The busy morning through ; 
She could not think of anything 
Quite large enough to do ! 
And as she went to bed that night 
She really wondered why, 
When mother kissed her lovingly, 
The kiss was half a sigh! 
—Youth’s Companion. 


‘Sport. 


‘“*! speak with the matured experience of 
one who has seen and taken part in sport in 
many and varied kinds in many and varied 
parts of the world. I can handle rifle and gun 
as well and efficiently as most ‘sporting folk,’ 
and few women and not many men have in- 
dulged in a tithe of the shooting and hunting 
in which I have been engaged both at home 
and during travels and expeditions in far-away 
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MY LORD AND I. 


Hymn of the Huguenots when they were hiding in rocks 
and caves in France during the persecution. 


I have a Friend so precious, 
So very dear to me; 
He loves me with such tenderness, 
He loves so faithfully, 
I could not live apart from Him, 
I love to feel Him nigh, 
And so we dwell together, 
My Lord and I. 


Sometimes I’m faint and weary, 
He knows that I am weak, 
And so He bids me lean on Him; 
His help I gladly seek. 
He leads me in the paths of light, 
Beneath a sunny sky, 
And so we walk together, 

My Lord and I. 


He knows how much I love Him, 
He knows I love Him well, 
But with what love He loveth me, 
My tongue can never tell. 
It is an everlasting love, 
An ever rich supply, 
And so we love each other, 
My Lord and I. 


I tell Him all my sorrows 
I tell Him all my joys, 
I tell Him all that pleases me, 
I tell Him what annoys, 
He tells me what I ought to do, 
He tells me what to try, 
And so we talk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how I am longing 
Some precious soul to win, 
And so He bids me go and speak 
A loving word for Him. 
He bids me tell this wondrous love 
And how He came to die, 
And so we work together, 

My Lord and I. 


I have his yoke upon me 

And easy ‘tis to bear, 

In the burden that He carried, 

I gladly take a share, 

For then it is my happiness, 

To have Him always nigh, 

We bear the yoke together 
My Lord and I. 





HASSAN’S PROVERB. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


King Hassan, well beloved, was wont to say, 
When aught went wrong, or any labor failed : 
“To-morrow, friends, will be another day!” 
And in that faith he slept, and so prevail’d. 


Long live this proverb! While the world shall roll 
To-morrows fresh shall raise from out the night, 
And new-baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never-ending fight. 


No one, I say, is conquer'd till he yields ; 

And yield he need not while, like mist from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battle-fields 

From every morning that He brings to pass. 


New day, new hope, new courage! Let this be, 
0 soul, thy cheerful creed. What's yesterday, 

With all its shards and wrack and grief to thee ? 
Forget it, then—here lies the victor’s way. 


pee 


LIKE as the salt savors the whole, so should 
Wein the hands and power of the I.ord, be 
the salt of the earth, that truth and peace 
may prevail and Christ’s kingdom be estab- 
lished among men.—Canada Epistle. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ Tue FRignp.” 
In a Business Hour. 


Having concluded an agreement with a me- 
chanic that he should do for me a certain repair 
upon a property, his attention was called to 
the small copper insignia representing an In- 
dian head, less than an inch in size, attached 
to the lapel of his vest, which betokened his 
connection with the secret order known as 
that of the ‘‘Red Men.’’ Being asked how 
he, who on a previous occasion had hinted au 
his connection with Friends, should have al- 
lied himself with a secret order such as our 
religious society hus a testimony against, the 
response came that for two hundred years his 
family had been Friends, but he had years ago 
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lodge organ sufficiently evidences that the 
felluwship referred to is at enmity with that 
which has been taught by the Scriptures of 
Truth, wherein it is searchingly asked— 
**What felluwship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness and what communion hath light 
with darkness?” The frank admission of the 
secret order editor is this: 

‘*It should be remembered that a candidate 
is powerless to defend himself, and that if he 
attempt to do so thete is added danger that 
he may break an arm, or a leg, or injure him- 
self seriously in sume other way. Moreover, 
some men have weak hearts that are apt to fail 
them under a great nervous strain, and it is 
not improbable that a death might occur dur- 


married a Methodist, and, in the matter of} ing an initiation ceremony that is not con- 


uniting with the lodge, he had found that the 
outward token he displayed on his breast was 
““good for his business.” 

The reply was made that, conceding this to 


be so, did he think that the time and money | 


given to lodge attendance, banquets and the 
like was well bestowed? Did he not think that the 
connection militated against that ‘‘business’’ 
which it was of the first concern that we 
should attend to? Referring to his uniting 
with the Methodists, he was told that an el- 
derly member and trustee of that denomina- 
tion, sitting in the chair which he was occu- 
pying, had said to me that although he was 
one of the originators of one of the most pro- 
minent secret orders, he had seen the waste 
of time, money and right effort which the af- 
filiation involved, and he had advised his own 
son not to have anything to do with any of the 
orders. In the way of ‘‘business,” the cir- 
cumstance was recalled (it is stated by that 
worthy Methodist, the late Charles G. Fin- 
ney, in his forcible, printed testimony against 
Freemasonry) of a man in a western State who 
had come a long distance with a wagon load 
of pork to the railway station; that the deliv- 
ery was much obstructed by others who had ar- 
rived in advance of him, but that the freight 
agent. finding him to be a fellow Mason, had 
conveniently accommodated him much in ad- 
vance of his turn. Was this method of self- 
advantage a commendable kind of dealing? 
My Red Man admitted that it showed pretty 
sharp practice in looking after one’s interest, 
yet it was not apparent that he was prepared 
to condemn it; for, confessing that he was 
a negligent attender of his order’s meetings, 
he yet insisted that he only cared for the con- 
nection so far as he ‘‘found it good for his 
business.’’ Unfaithful, alas, even in the un- 
righteous mammon! 

It is understood that a procedure attendant 
upon initiation into the secret order just re- 
ferred to, includes a mock assault with toma- 
hawks and other offensive weapons by the 
‘*tribe’’ upon the new applicants for member- 
ship. How entirely inconceivable that any of 
the Scattergouds, Worths, Elkintons and 
others, who, for generations, have interested 
themselves in the true welfare of the Indians, 
should be found entangled in such puerilities! 
May any Friend who may have gone into such 
secret lodge alliance come away from it, and 
giving what time and service he may to the 
best ‘‘business’’ of the religious denomination 
in which his lot has been providentially placed, 
so ‘‘strengthen the things that remain.’’ 


The 
| following excerpt from a late number of a 





ducted according to the ritual. [Fatal end- 
ings of initiations, whether according to ritual 
or outside of it, have been many times pub- 
lished. ] 

““Who has not seen candidates dripping with 
perspiration and trembling from head to foot 
when no liberties whatever were taken with 
them? Suppose these men were roughly han- 
dled, what would be the result? Complete 
nervous prostration, undoubtedly, from which 
they might never entirely recover. Degrees 
are intended to convey lessons, and the mak- 
ers of rituals have taken particular pains to 
exclude from them anything that might savor 
of the performance of the circus ring, yet the 
clown is often in evidence during an initiation 
ceremony. Let us by all means respect the 
feelings of candidates and have a decent re- 
gard for our obligation to take part in no cer- 
emony that is not sanctioned by the ritual.’’ 

JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 


he Deliverer. 


The effect of the grace and coming of Je- 
sus, is indeed to save people from their sins; 
and to them who will be his, and believe that 
He has all power committed to Him in heaven 
and earth, and had the victory over the wurld, 
the flesh, and the devil, He can, and doth give 
power. Stronger is He that is in us, to wit, 
Christ, by his Spirit, than he that is in the 
world; and more powerful is Jesus to save, 
than the devil is to compel men to sin; for he 
can but tempt. Yielding to his temptation 
brought misery upon our first parents; and 
yielding is the cause of misery still. 

The second Adam, the Lord from heaven, 
the Restorer of mankind, did not say that we 
should not be tempted, or have no onset in 
the field, where the usurper goes and hath his 
food—the earth and the dust thereof. He 
that was so bold as to approach and tempt the 
Lord of Glory, will no doubt assault his fol- 
lowers; and the Lord, who well knew what we 
should meet with, advised and counseled to 
watch and pray, that we enter not into temp- 
tation; which was as much as if He had said, 
‘If anything that is evil trouble you, touch it 
not, but pray to me, and I will assist you.”’ 
So that it isthe Lord who worketh this deliver- 
ance. God must have the praise, who is wor- 
thy, for his own works praise Him, because 
they are wonderfully made manifest in this 
age of the world, after so long and dark a 
night of apostacy. 

Blessed be God, who is the spirit of light 
and of purity, and has now eminently broken 
forth by his Son to enlighten the children of 
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men in the heart. His spirit and great power 
hath been stronger than the power of dark- 
ness, pulling down and spoiling the works of 
the old adversary, yea and binding and casting 
him out; fitting the creature for his heavenly 
building, to be as a stone ora pillar in this 
his latter house, which God is building of liv- 
ing stones, disallowed indeed by the worldly 
wise of this day, but approved of God who is 
the Chief Corner Stone and Lord of all.— 
Alice Hayes (1657—1720). 


HEROES AND HEROES. 
We give unstinted praise to the man 
Who is brave enough to die ; 
But the man who struggles unflinchingly 
Against the currents of destiny 
And bears the storm of adversity 
We pass unnoticed by. 


We've plaudits and tears for him who falls, 
Borne down in the shock of strife ; 

But a word of cheer we neglect to say 

To him who plods on his dreary way 

And fights in silence from day to day 
The unseen battles of life. 


There’s courage, I grant, required to face 
Grim death on the gory field. 
There’s also courage required to meet 
Life’s burden and sorrow ; to brave defeat ; 
To strive with evil and not retreat ; 
To suffer and not to yield. 


Some moments are there in every life 

When the spirit longs for rest ; 
When the heart is filled with a bleak despair ; 
When the weight of trouble, remorse and care 
Seems really greater than we can bear, 

And death were a welcome guest. 


But we crush it down and we go our way 
To the duties that lie in wait, , 

From day to day we renew the fight, 

To resist the wrong and to seek the right, 

To climb at last to the suncrowned height— 
And to climb o'er time and fate. 


And thus—for my heart goes out to them— 
My meed of praise I would give 
To those who struggle life’s path along, 
The host of toil, who are patient, strong, 
The unrewarded, unnumbered throng, 
Who are brave enough to live. 
—Rocky Mountain News. 


Sacrificing Convictions. 


There are multitudes of people who in one 
way or another are led to yield their con- 
sciences,sacrifice their convictions,and conform 
tu this word’s usages, maxim and principle. 
They yield a little here anda little there; they 
assent to something which they do not believe, 
and do something which they do not think 
quite right; and they think they can do so much 
more good, have so much greater influence, 
and live 4 much easier life by conforming to 
the wills and wishes of others. They think a 
little compliance of this sort will make but 
little difference. But when a man has yielded 
his convictions, he has lost his power, he has 
taken off the keen edge of his conscience, and 
from that time he becomes a crippled, help- 
less, powerless man. 

How many persons there are who once were 
strong, but now are weak, who, while they may 
have gained opportunity, have lost power, who 
no longer are sustained by the deep, settled 
conviction of conscience, and the conscience- 
ness of right-doing, but who have yielded to 
be governed by expediency, ruled by circum- 


stance, and carried hither and thither by the 
curents and counter-currents that are surging 
to and fro through the world. 

Young man, beware how you stifle your con- 
victions or sell out your conscience. No matter 
how fragrant the mess of pottage may be which 
is offered you in exchange, if you sell your 
birthright the time will come when you will be 
glad to recall the past, when you would be glad 
to accept poverty and suffering with a clear 
conscience, and when you will hate and spurn 
the price for which you have sold your con- 
victions, your manhood, your uprightness of 
heart. Wait till God shall give you light. 
Do not make haste to yield those principles 
which you believe to be true. Be strong in 
God,and He shall open you a way of deliverance, 
or give you strength to bear your burdens, 
and bring you off more than conqueror through 
Him that hath loved us.—The Armory. 


Cruel Laxity. 

The article entitled ‘‘Self-Discipline” on 
page 135 of the current volume of THE FRIEND 
is calculated with the unthinking to produce 
such an erroneous impression, that a short 
comment upon it appears to be not out of 
place. 

On what ground it is possible to justify a 
general prison diat composed of chops, steaks, 
eggs, and other delicacies it is very difficult to 
see. If there were one criticism to which our 
modern prisons are open as a class it would be 
that their systems of discipline are not suffi- 
ciently rigorous. So far has this reactionary 
movement gone that a writer in one American 
review remarks that the ‘‘whole system of our 
criminal policy, viewed as a means of suppres- 
sion, may be said to have degenerated into a 
farce,’’ and the late Charles Dudley Warner, 
himself by no means inclined to err on the side 
of severity, in an article in The New Princeton 
Review, after commenting on prison attrac- 
tions, similar to those now under discussion, 
says, ‘‘Do these reformed prisons reform?’’ 
and adds ‘‘All this better lodging and better 
feeding of convicts is nonsense, because it 
does not diminish the volume of crime.”’ 

Of course the loss of liberty is a serious—a 
very serious—punishment to most men; and 
yet what is the moral effect upon a communi- 
ty where convicts are better housed, better 
clothed and better fed than the average labor- 
iny man and his family? The race has prop- 
erly revolted from the horrid atrocities prac- 
tised on the inmates of prisons for genera- 
tions. That is no excuse, however, for the 
rushing to the other extreme as is now the 
tendency, and through a maudlin sentimentality 
making a hero of every convict, and supplying 
him with luxuries which honest men are not 
able to supply themselves with by their en- 
nobling toil. 

A prison system, if successful, should strike 
terror to the heart of every offender. Cruel 
laxity in punishment is a high crime against 
society; a social crime, appealing to the ten- 
dency of the day but one which is sowing a 
wretched harvest for both the immediate and 
the distant future to reap. When men com- 
mit crime, as we see frequently reported in the 
newspapers, with the object of being sent to 
prison for a season, something is surely awry. 
An enlightened sentiment will demand that all 
prisons be managed upon humane principles 


in every particular. But that sentiment wij] 
never lose sight of the fact that reformation 
of the individual should be the primary object 
to be striven for. The results prove that all 
efforts in this line are most discouraging jf 
measured by percentage. Yet that is no reg- 
son for ceasing to strive to obtain better re. 
sults. 

It is a fact that cannot be refuted that 
most modern prisons, where great numbers of 
criminals are herded together, are veritable 
hot beds of crime, to use a rather threadbare 
expression. Questions of prison reform and 
prison discipline are now receiving more and 
more attention at the hands of thinking peo- 
ple. Unfortunately too little consideration jg 
usually given to the elevation of the spiritual 
side of the individual, where alone true re- 
form can be hopedfor. There is no substitute 
for Divine Grace. All other means are mere 
auxiliaries, which may assist, or may retard, 
in the upward or downward career. 

The words of Scripture are that “‘the wages 
of sin is death.’’ Chops, steaks or eggs for 
breakfast are not such a diet as is calculated 
to make any convict think so. Probably out- 
side of jail many of them lived from hand to 
mouth, not frequently sitting down to ‘‘excel- 
lent food, nicely cooked.’’ For such men will 
this sort of prison discipline have so deterrent 
an influence as to assist them to fight down 
the next temptation? I fear not. 

Our English Friend, William Tallack, thus 
sums up this question in a chapter entitled 
‘*The Social Crime of Cruel Laxity’’ in his ex- 
cellent book ‘‘Penological and Preventive 
Principles:”’ 

‘“‘The Law and Penal System should be an 
effectual ‘terror to evil-doers’.... And any 
system of utterly inadequate sentences, or 
pleasantly associated. imprisonment, which 
deals in a lax and essentially ineffectual man- 
ner with the perpetrators of such outrages, is 
in itself, a serious and cruel crime ayainst the 
best elements of the community, however 
plausibly it may be advocated under the guise 
of a false ‘humanitarianism’ or of specious 
‘modern reform.’ 

“*It is not in accord with the precepts of in- 
spired wisdom, or with the example and oper- 
ation of the Divine government.’’ 

GEORGE VAUX, JR. 

PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh Month 11, 1gor. 

THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE OF DRESS. —Henry 
Tuke in speaking of Friends’ principles for 
regulating their dress, expresses himself thus: 
—‘‘Our principle is, to let decency, utility 
and simplicity be our principal guides; and not 
to conform to the changeable fashions of 4 
vain and fluctuating world; though we 0c- 
casionally adopt alterations, which appear 
convenient or useful. This is a principle, the 
propriety of which, 1 apprehend no one will 
deny; and it is easy to suppose, that such 4 
rule must make those who adopt it, generally 
singular in their appearance. It is not, how- 
ever, for the sake of singularity, that we ap- 
pear different from others; yet we have reason 
to believe, that even this singularity is not 
without its use. It is, in some respects, like 4 
hedge about us; which, though it does not make 
the ground it encloses, rich and fruitful, yet 
frequently prevents those intrusions, by which 
the labor of the husbandman is injured or des 
troyed.”’ 
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Science and Iudustry. 


Cats.—There are two curious things about 
cats that are not generally known. Yellow 
hairs, however, few in number, always indicate 
the female; no male ever had the slightest 
hint of yellow. That is one curiosity, and the 
other is that a blue-eyed cat is always deaf. 
To be sure, blue-eyed cats are scarce, and it 
js possible that some deaf cats may not be 
blue-eyed; but whenever you find a blue-eyed 
cat that feline is absolutely incapable of hear- 
ing thunder. -Late Paper. 





VirRGINIA’S NATURAL TUNNEL.—While the 
tourist comes from afar to view the Natural 
Bridge and carries away for ever photographed 
on his memory the stupendous spectacle, yet 
the natural tunnel of Scott County is conceded 
by most people who have seen both, to sur- 
pass the bridge in grandeur and sublimity of 
scenery. 

The tunnel is situated fourteen miles west 
of Gate City. Stone Creek, a considerable 
stream, flows through it, and at high tide 
rushes along its cavernous bed with a noise 
resembling the heaviest thunder. The tunnel 
is about one-eighth of a mile in length, and 
curves in the form of the letter S. At its 
southern entrance it is very high, the noble 
ceiling bending gracefully, forming a circular 
dome, as smooth and regular as if hollowed 
out by the hand of art. From this point it 
gradually diminishes in size, the roof coming 
down till at the northern entrance it reaches 
to within thirty feet of the surface of the wa- 
ter. The northern declivity above the tunnel 
is irregular and presents little attraction ex- 
cept its bold and rugged height, but the south- 
ern side fully compensates for all deficiencies. 
Here a perpendicular wall almost as smooth 
as polished marble and as white as alabaster, 
rises four hundred feet high, and curves in 
such a manner that to one looking up from be- 
low the regular rim presents a complete semi- 
circle. In the spring time the summit of the 
wall is fringed with green intertwined with 
honeysuckles. On the eastern side Chimney 
Rock, an irregular, but perpendicular column, 
rises from the bottom of the chasm to the 
level of the plateau above, standing clear of 
the wall from base to summit. The ridge 
through which the tunnel extends is covered 
with a heavy growth of timber, and a public 
highway, leading from Clinchport to Rye Cove, 
passes along its crest. 

The Virginian and Southwestern Railroad 
has been constructed through the tunnel and 
presents, perhaps the only instance of a rail- 
road running through a natural tunnel. Ow- 
ing to the curvature the railroad company had 
to tunnel through the angular projection near 
the northern entrance, thus making a double 
tunnel.— Scott County (Va.) Leader. 





_THE SPOOL-PEST IN ForEsTs.—The white- 
birch forests of Maine are threatened with ob- 
literation by the ordinary little spool on which 
thread is wound. White birch is the only wood 
much used for making them and so great is 
the consumption that the trees have a hard 
time to supply the demand. The spool mills 
how use thirty-five or forty million feet of 
birch timber every year, turning out 800,000, - 
000 spools. Somebody has figured out that 





enough thread could be wound on these spools 
to reach around the earth at the equator 3600 
times. Beside the immense quantity of the 
timber used here, fifteen or twenty million 
feet of it is shipped to Scotland every year 
in the form of spool bars. 





LOcKJAW, or tetanus, has caused many 
deaths recently and the malady is being close- 
ly studied by leading medical scientists. 
The subject recalls an incident in connection 
with the death of a young woman in New York 
from lockjaw, which reveals some curious 
facts in connection with the development and 
propagation of the lockjaw germ. The pa- 
tient, while walking near her home, on West 
Twenty-sixth Street, had the thin sole of her 
shoe pierced by a wooden splinter on the side- 
walk, penetrating her foot, but causing only 
a slight wound. She was taken to the New 
York hospital, on West Fifteenth Street, but as 
the anti-toxin remedy was not then in use her 
death followed from blood-poisoning. The 
doctor who had charge of the case, in explain- 
ing it expressed his firm belief that the teta- 
nus germ had been carried into the wound 
from the splinter. ‘‘The probability is,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that the splinter fell from a stick of 
wood brought to the city, from Long Island 
probably, and after it entered the bloud the 
poisoning quickly followed.’’ He referred the 
writer to a celebrated physician on Madison 
Avenue for details as to the germs found on 
Long Island, and the doctor told, what ap- 
peared to me to be, a remarkable story. 

“‘The hospital physician was right,’’ said 
the doctor, ‘‘when he said the splinter carried 
the germ with it probably from Long Island. 
In and around the villages on the Long Island 
seacoast, the soil swarms with the germs of 
tetanus. There are millions upon millions of 
them just below the surface. The discovery 
was made by noticing that many of the bare- 
footed fishermen died of lockjaw while work- 
ing along the shore, and an investigation fol- 
lowed. In all my knowledge I find no parallel 
to this condition of affairs. The accuracy of 
the statement was questioned for a long time, 
and so interesting was the subject that a com- 
mission of British scientists came from Eng- 
land and,made a thorough investigation. They 
found the reports true, and published the re- 
sults in a medical work (which the doctor pro- 
duced), showing that myriads of the germs 
infest the soil to an extent unknown anywhere 
else in the world. They made the test by 
plunging an iron rod in the soil. Clinging to 
the earth, on a single rod, were hundreds of 
the germs, which were subsequently developed 
in a broth culture and photographed.” [They 
were reproduced in the medical work referred 
to in little groups, in size and shape of a 
small pistol cartridge.] ‘‘No one knows what 
cause the enormous germ deposits in that par- 
ticular part of Long Island,’’ remarked the 
doctor, ‘‘and probably never will; but the fact 
is a curious one, and not generally known even 
to the medical profession.’’ 





SLEEPLESS TREES.—The London Telegraph 
reports that some of the trees on the Embank- 
ment cannot thrive because they are deprived 
of rest at night. Powerful electric lights 
take up the work when the sun sets, and the 





trees, it is said, languish from arboreal insom- 
nia. It is the light, not the kind of it, that 
does the mischief, for electricity stimulates 
growth. The victims cannot, like the tired 
night-worker, draw down a dark blind and 
make an artificial night, nor imitate the lyric 
maiden who ‘‘closed her eyes when she went 
to sleep.”’ The tree is nearly all eye—its 
leaf is eye, lungs and skin. A pretty experi- 
ment which Professor Dewar showed the other 
day illustrates all this. The end of a plant 
covered with leaves is immersed in a small 
tube containing water, and a picture is thrown 
on the screen. Instantly the water can be 
seen flowing into the plant. Then the leaves 
are stripped off, and at once the transporta- 
tion of fluid ceases. If too long continued 
light be the true cause of the trees languish- 
ing, then it would seem that they also need 
rest for reparation. 





THE ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER CoMING.—Elec- 
tricty is fast coming to the aid of the over- 
worked typewriter. Typewriting has become 
such an important matter in all large commer- 
cial houses, in almost every country in the 
world, except Turkey,—where the machines 
were excluded by the Sultan, because they 
were manufactured in the United States,— 
that the application of motive power, for the 
purpose of increasing efficiency, will be wel- 
comed. In the new electrical device, the 
physical force is supplied by an electric cur- 
rent, acting through a magnet. The operator 
works with more rapidity, for the keys fall to 
one-third the depth, with one-tenth the pres- 
sure required on the modern machine. It is 
claimed that the electricity will secure uni- 
formity of the writing, and that the light 
action will make it possible for the manipu- 
lator to use all his fingers. An increased cur- 
rent will-print a dozen manifold copies with 
equal ease.— October Success. 


Some Words and Their Uses. 


In Correct English we find the following defi- 
nitions: 

Anarchism, in one of its meanings, is a so- 
cial theory which regards the union of order 
with the absence of all direct government of 
man by man as the political ideal; absolute 
individual liberty. The most noted expounder 
of this theory was Pierre Joseph Proudloe 
(1809—1865), whose views have been adopted, 
with various modifications, by many agitators. 
Its present most noted exponent is Prince 
Kropotkin, of Russia. 

As generally understood anarchism means a 
state of society in which there is no capable 
supreme power, and in which the several func- 
tions of the state are performed badly or not 
at all; social and political confusion. Anar- 
chism is the wisdom of the man who burned 
down his home because his chimney smoked. 
It would destroy by violence, if necessary, 
all existing government and social order, leav- 
ing the future to determine what, if anything, 
should be raised upon their ruins. 

Socialism is a theory of civil polity that 
aims to secure the reconstruction of society, 
and a more equal distribution of the products 
of land and capital (as distinguished from 
property) and the public collective manage- 
ment of all industries. Its aim is extended 
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industrial cooperation. Many socialists call 
themselves collectivists and their system col- 
lectivism. 

Communism in its full sense means the aboli- 
tion of inheritance, the abolition of the fam- 
ily, the abolition of nationalities, the abolition 
of religion, the abolition of property. 


Setting the Country’s Clocks. 


[Although one of our columns last Sixth 
Month 8th contained a portion of the follow- 
ing article, yet we accede to desires forward- 
ed from different quarters, to print this en- 
largement of it.—Eb. ] 

There are seventy thousand clocks set by the 
Government every day when the noon hour 
strikes in Washington. In every large city 
throughout the United States time balls at the 
same minute indicate the tim2 to hundreds 
watchi:g for their fall, and hundreds of 
watches are regulated to correspond with the 
signal. This time service comes from the 
Naval Observatory in Washington, and its 
original design was to furnish mariners at 
seaboard cities with the means of regulating 
their chronometers. Like a great many other 
Government institutions, it has strayed from 
its original purposes, and now it serves an- 
other of more general usefu!ness. 

This time service is ostensibly free; act- 
ually it is not free, but costs the owner of 
each clock $15 a year. The Government fur- 
nishes the signal free, but the Government 
does not deliver it. If you want to string a 
wire to the Naval Observatory from your office 
in New York or Chicago, or San Francisco, 
the Navy Department will furnish you the 
signal every day without money and without 
price. But the stringing of wires is costly 
and attended with great difficulties. So you 
necessarily turn to the telegraph company, 
with its three hundred and fifty thousand miles 
of wire; and this company puts a wire into 
your office and connects it with its great sys- 
tem which has a wire running into the Obser- 
vatory. No one knows what the company re- 
ceives from its time service, but reckoned on 
a basis of $15 a clock each year, and seventy 
thousand clocks, the amount should be more 
than a million dollars. This sum it receives 
for suspending all business on its wires from 
11.57 to 12 o’clock, Washington time, each 
day, giving the operator at the Naval Observ- 
atory full control of them. Actually the 
operator there does not send the signal—it is 
sent automatically by a remarkable clock—and 
so far as the time bails are concerned, the pre- 
liminary work is done by a man in charge of 
each, who hoists it to position and throws its 
machinery into the circuit just before the final 
signal goes out. 

The Naval Observatory contains a great 
many fine instruments. It holds what was for 
a time the largest telescope in the Umited 
States—the twenty-six inch Clark equatorial— 
which cost $46,000, and was erected in 1873. 
With the Clark telescope Professor Hall dis- 
covered the satellite of Mars, and there are 
other discoveries to its credit in astronomical 
history. 

The big telescope has nothing to do with 
the time signal. The telescope used in the 
business of measuring time is the transit in- 
strument, which is much smaller. Here, on 
each clear night, an observer watches the 





movement of the stars, and by their aid cor- 
rects the big Frodsham clock which stands in 
the signal room. In the making of the obser- 
vations the web of the spider plays an import- 
ant part. Threads of cobweb are not only 
fine, but wonderfully strong for the fineness. 
They also possess a remarkable stability, not 
being affected by moisture and neither ex- 
panding or contracting with the changes in 
the temperature. These threads are used to 
make cross lines extending at right angles 
across the field of view, so as to divide it into 
mathematical spaces. For this purpose it is 
found that spiders’ webs gathered near Wash- 
ington are more efficacious than those which 
can be obtained elsewhere. Some years ago 
the directors of the observatory sent to China 
for webs, thinking that the large spiders of 
that country would produce an especially de- 
sirable web. But it was found that in their 
peculiar field the American spiders were su- 
perior to the foreign—another triumph for 
home industries. The Washington spider webs 
are obtained by expeditions sent out in June 
of each year. They collect from barns and 
fences the cocoons of big ‘‘turtle back’’ spi- 
ders. Each cocoon is bound with a single fil- 
ament, and this is reeled off and used to divide 
the telescope’s field of view. By their aid the 
observer measures the movements of the stars 
and determines exactiy the time. The big 
clock is regulated to the minutest measurable 
fraction of a second and left to feel its meas- 
ured way through the hours till morning. It 
is not effected by any of the movements that 
jar tall buildings and shake smaller ones, for 
it is secure in a deep sunk pedestal of granite. 

All through the signal room, as the day ob- 
server enters, there is a buzz as of grasshop- 
pers in the field on a warm summer day. This 
is the voice of the chronometers, which fill 
long wooden cases. All the navy’s chronom- 
eters are sent here to be regulated. 

Opposite the Frodsham clock are two less 
costly timepieces, which contain the mechan- 
ism for sending out the time signal. These 
timepieces cost between $700 and $800 a 
piece. 

The Frodsham clock is set for sidereal time. 
Between this and standard Eastern time there 
is a difference of eight minutes 12.09 seconds. 
The other clocks, when they are regulated by 
the Frodsham, must be made to vary just eight 
minutes 12.09 seconds from it. This is ac- 
complished by an ingenious recording device. 
A cylinder standing on an adjacent table is 
made to revolve at a fixed rate of speed. A 
stationary pen loaded with red ink makes a 
straight mark on the paper, which is fastened 
round this cylinder. In each of the two clocks 
is a cogged wheel just behind the dial which 
turns with the second hand. Each of the 
cogs in turn touches a brass spring, which 
closes the circuit of the battery. An electric 
impulse from this battery passes through the 
pen and by a mechanical arrangement causes it 
to make a horizontal mark on the cylinder. 
Thus every second is permanently recorded. 
The Frodsham clock is also in circuit with this 
pen. A cup of mercury rests in this clock. 
It is connected with one pole of the battery. 
The pendulum is connected with the other. As 
the pendulum swings it touches the mercury 
in the cup, closing the circuit and sending an 
electric impulse through the pen. This im- 


pulse also causes the pen to be deflected ang 
to leave a mark on the cylinder. 

It is easy enough to set either of the other 
clocks within a second of the Frodsham—ty 
set the minute hand at the eight minute varia. 
tion and the second hand twelve seconds more, 
But the fraction of the remaining second must 
be measured with great nicety. This is done 
by measuring the space between the marks 
on the cylinder with a prepared graduated 
scale which shows the difference between the 
two beats to hundreths of a second. The Op- 
erator doing this accelerates or retards the 
clock to be regulated by touchihg the pendu- 
lum with his finger till the space measured 
shows that the fractional difference is just 
nine-hundredths of a second. Then the clock ig 
ready for the day’s work. 

All this takes place not too long before the 
noon hour, so as to give the clock little time 
to lose or gain. There is a sounder on the top 
of the clock which steadily ticks off the seconds 
loud enough to be heard in the adjoining 
room. At three and a quarter minutes before 
noon approximately the big clock is switched 
into the telegraph circuit. 

This signal clock has a toothed wheel di- 
rectly behind the wheel which marks the sec- 
onds. ‘The wheel is divided into sixty spaces, 
but the tooth representing the twenty-ninth 
second is missing, and so are those represent- 
ing the thirty-fifth, fifty-sixth, fifty-seventh, 
fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth seconds. As this 
wheel revolves, the teeth come in contact 
with a spring which is in connection with the 
current, closing the circuit and causing the 
sounder to respond. The twenty-ninth signal 
drops out, and that intermission indicates the 
approach of the half minute. In the same way, 
an intermission of five beats indicates the 
approach of the end of the minute. This arbi- 
trary arrangement is designed to warn operators 
all over the country when they cut in at just 
what point they have come on the circuit. 
Before the final signal there will be a lapse of 
twenty seconds. , This is brought about by the 
action of the operator at the observatory, and 
is not automatic like the other intermissions. 
It is produced by the operator moving the 
switch key, which throws out of the circuit 
the wheel marking the seconds and throwing 
into circuit the wheel that marks the minutes. 
If an operator comes in on the circuit and the 
first intermission he notes is a single second, 
he knows that he has come in on the half min- 
ute. Ifthe intermission is five seconds, he 
knows he has come in just before the minute, 
but not the final minute. If he counts more 
than five seconds, he knows that it is the final 
intermission before the noon hour, and he acts 
accordingly. 

What this operator and what all operators 
have to do in regulating the time ball is to turn 
a switch between the sounding of the fortieth 
second and the signal which marks the final 
minute. As soon as the operator has counted 
more than five seconds in the intermission he 
knows that the next signal will make the ex- 
act hour of noon. The time ball has been 
hoisted to its position at the top of the pole. 

These poles are in conspicuous places in every 
large city in the United States, usually on the 
top of the Western Union Telegraph building. 
The ball is of canvass over a globular form. 
There is a mechanical device by which a single 
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jmpulse sent over the wire when the time ball 
ig in circuit pulls the trigger and releases the 
ball so that it falls to the buttom of the pole. 
In the intermission which he knows precedes 
the final signal, the operator throws the 
switch, and in this way all the time balls in 
the country are brought into the circuit with 
the Naval Observatory. 

In the last one hundredth of the last second 
of the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour 
at Washington the tooth of the big minute 
wheel touches the spring which closes the cir- 
cuit, and simultaneously the time balls all over 
the country drop. When I say simultaneous- 
ly, of course I make no allowance for the frac- 
tion of a second during which the electric im- 
pulse is going out from Washington. Such an 
impulse has been sent from Washington to 
San Francisco in one-fifth of a second. 

The dropping of the time ball sets the 
clocks on Governor’s Island, one of the mili- 
tary posts at New York, through the interme- 
diary of a bugle call. Just before noon of 
each day two enlisted men are stationed at a 
point commanding a view of the tower of the 
Western Union building. One of these isa 
signalman, with a powerful field glass. The 
other is the post bugler. The signalman mo- 
tions to the bugler at the moment of the time 
ball’s drop, and the bugler sounds the call for 
noon. All over the Island watches and clocks 
are adjusted, and though they do not achieve 
correct time to that fraction of a second 
which marks the electrically controlled clock, 
they become accurate enough for all military 
purposes. 

The clock regulating is done by another 
piece of mechanism. The same signal which 
drops the time balls throws a lever in the 
thousands of clocks all over the country. 
This lever strikes a cam, which governs the 
second, minute and hour hands, and with one 
motion the lever throws these hands to the 
perpendicular, making the clock mark the ex- 
act hour, minute and second of noon.— Wash- 


ington Star. 


said: ‘Mr. Brooks, I knew all that before, 
but I didn’t know his name.’ There was some 
mysterious presence, some impelling power, 
some guide, some elevating impulse, within her 
soul. ‘It is God,’ said Phillips Brooks, ‘which 
worketh in you. God is with us and in us.’ ”’ 

Another instance of the impression made 
upon very young minds, by the Divine Spirit, 
occurred near the residence of the writer. 

A little girl some five years old, had been 
corrected by her mother for some misbehav- 
iour during the day. On retiring to rest at 
night she kneeled down by her bedside, and af- 
ter asking a blessing upon her father and broth- 
ers added, in the hearing of her mother, who 
was sitting in a corner of the room, ‘‘ Not mam- 
ma. There’s no use; she’s too bad!’ Then 
got into bed; but was not able to go to sleep 
until she had got out the second or third time. 
Then going through the same formula as be- 
fore added, ‘‘and bless mamma, too.’’ Then 
she got into bed and went to sleep. 





Cultivated Living. 


Professor Charles Eliot Norton addressed 
the Radcliffe college graduates this year. . The 
address was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion by the seventy-four graduates and was 
greeted by great applause. Among other 
things he said: ‘‘The best service which you 
can render in the world is to make yourselves 
living representatives of ideals of beauty in 
character and in conduct. This is the justifi- 
cation of your education. From lowest to 
highest act of daily commonplace experience 
there is none in which an ideal loveliness may 
not display itself. 

‘‘The world will do its best to hinder you 
by exposing you to the influence of the low 
motives and the vulgar ambitions of its vota- 
ries. But be faithful to yourselves and to 
your own ideals, so that you may exhibit in 
the world the fair ideal of true womanhood. 

‘‘There was never greater need of the in- 
comparable service which you can render by 
so doing than there is to-day in our vulgar 
semi-civilized America. The advance of our 
civilization depends on the joint efforts of the 
little band of women and of men whose edu- 
cation has given them understanding of the 
true aims of life. 

**The final aim and effort of civilization is 
to make life pleasanter, and this is the object 
of what we can call good manners. With the 
rapid rise in the social orders of the great 
masses of men and women who, till very late- 
ly, have had little share of civility, there is risk 
of the lowering of the standard of manners by 
the mere force of moral gravitation. 

“The vulgarity of the multitude affects 
even those to whom vulgarity is abhorrent. 
The mind becomes more or less inured to it. 
By degrees, in its less odious forms, it may 
even cease to shock. And it is for you, the 
gentle and well-bred, to conform in nothing 
to the vulgar standard, and, in the crowd, to 
set the example of refinement, elegance and 
propriety. 

‘*There is one form of vulgarity to which 
young women are in these days specially sus- 
ceptible and exposed. It is the exaltation of 
brute force and skill in the exaggeration of 
esteem for athletic prowess. You are tempted 

to rival your brothers in sports fit for men 








For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


“He Shall Teach His People Himself.” 


Henry Drummond in one of his addresses 
in this country stated the following: 

“Most of you have heard of Helen Kellar, 
the Boston girl, who is deaf dumb and blind. 
Until she was seven years old her mind was an 
absolute blank’’ (so far as outward knowledge 
could be given her). ‘‘Nothing could get 
into that blank, because all the avenues of the 
other world were closed. Then by that great 
process, which Boston has discovered, by 
which the blind see, the deaf hear, and the 
mute speak, that girl’s soul (mind) was opened. 
Bit by bit they began to build up a mind—to 
give her a certain amount of information and 
toeducate her. But no one liked to tell her 
about religion. They reserved that for Philips 
Brooks. 

“After some years had passed they took her 
to him, and he began to talk to her, through 
the young lady who had been the means of 
opening her senses, and was able to communi- 
cate with her by the delicate process of touch. 
Phillips Brooks began to tell her about God, 
who God was, what He had done, how He loved 
men and what He was tous. The child lis- 
tened very intently. Then she looked up and 
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alone, and you are still more tempted to ad- 
mire as the height of manly achievement what 
at its best is merely evidence of qualities of 
body and mind in which civilization counts for 
little, and in which the barbarian may equally 
excel. 

‘Physical strength, athletic ability are 
good for little unless they are the basis and 
support of higher moral and intellectual per- 
formance. We forget the names of the win- 
ners of the Olympic games. It was not they 
who won the fight at Marathon. Alcibiades 
might be among them, but not Aschylus or 
Pericles. 

‘*In a democracy like ours it is the women 
who are the makers of manners and who, in a 
great part, are the makers of morals as well. 
It is not through the extension of political 
privileges, not through possession of the fran- 
chise, or the holding of office that you women 
can exert your strongest influence in the im- 
provement of politics. The greater questions 
of public concern are ultimately always ques- 
tions of morals, and your power, in itself 
mainly a moral power, can be exercised to 
most effect by requiring of men in public life 
as strict adherence to the principles of moral- 
ity, of manners, and of honor as is demanded 
of them in their private conduct. 

“The laxity of women in their condemnation 
of public crime, their unconcern as to the 
breaking of national faith, their encourage- 
ment of the jingo spirit, their indifference to 
the sin and horror of war, is one of the plain- 
est evidences of the low stage of our boasted 
and beautiful civilization.”’ 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting having approved 
of the appointment of one or more evening meetings 
for Divine worship, under care of a committee, one 
such meeting has been appointed to be held on Sixth- 
day evening the 22nd instant, at 7.30, in the meeting 
house on Twelfth Street below Market street. All 
members and attenders of {Friends’ meetings are 
invited to attend. 





The Managers of the Shelter for Colored Or- 
phans, at Forty-fourth and Haverford Sts., Phila., 
have added a well equipped infirmary of modern 
design to their valuable home school. This addi- 
tion, and in fact the whole institution, was opened 
for inspection on the afternoon of the 15th. A 
large company of Friends attested the steady in- 
terest of the Society in the colored people and in 
intelligent work for them. It is to be hoped that 
speedy contributions will soon wipe out the debt 
incurred in this addition, so that the Board of 
Managers will be untrammeled in their efforts for 
progress. One notes with pleasure that a number 
of young women Friends are members of the Board, 
and they doubtless find an ample field for useful- 
ness in caring for the present inmates of the home, 
and in following those who have gone from it with 
a sympathetic interest. Strangers to this good 
work will rejoice to know that in addition to the 
elements of an English education, cooking, sewing, 
house-cleaning and washing are regularly taught. 


Notes from Others. 


Whenever opposite views are held with warmth 
by religious minded men, we may take for granted 
that there is some higher truth which embraces 
both. All high truth is the union of two contra- 
dictories, and is not found in a middle path between 
the two. 








